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putting forth these extreme views are playing into the hands of 
the reactionaries, who assert that the modern spirit is in its essence 
only anarchy, the readiness to sacrifice the true form and sym- 
metry of life to mere expression. One should aim, on the contrary, 
to be a modern of moderns, and at the same time practise the dis- 
ciplinary virtues and so deprive the reactionaries of their only 
serious argument. 

I understand perfectly that the principles that seem to me to 
make for this union of the disciplinary virtues with the modern 
spirit do not seem to Dr. Spingarn principles at all, but merely 
"personal bias"; they are too different from the point of view he 
has borrowed from Croce. I do not, however, find it easy to under- 
stand why so distinguished an investigator as the author of "Liter- 
ary Criticism in the Renaissance" should fall into palpable mis- 
statements of fact. For example, he says of my essay on Scherer: 
"The reader will search in vain for a single allusion to literature or 
art, to the life of the imagination in any of its forms." If the 
reader turns to the essay on Scherer he will find detailed discussion 
of Scherer 's attitude towards Moliere, Sainte-Beuve, Zola, Baude- 
laire, and Goethe, along with less detailed treatment of his attitude 
towards Arnold, Amiel, Hugo, Gautier, Lamartine, and others! 
I admit, however, that my whole volume is meant as a protest against 
the romantic tendency to withdraw into the tower of ivory — in other 
words, to treat art and literature as something apart from life. 

Irving Babbitt. 

Harvard University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

French Prophets of Yesterday. Albert L. Guerard. New York: D. 

Appleton and Company. 1913. Pp. 288. 

This is a book of a good kind, the subject is well chosen, and the work 
is skilfully done. The writer traces the currents of religious thought 
under the Second Empire as revealed, not merely by theologians and phi- 
losophers, but by historians, critics, poets, novelists, and essayists, who 
often express and develop the ideas of an age far more than the leaders of 
the schools. In the period under review France had ceased to be the acknowl- 
edged leader of the intellectual world ; but she remained a great clearing- 
house of thought. The contending influences which have gone to make up 
modern life on its intellectual side were embodied there in such great 
personalities as Scherer, Michelet, Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, Taine, and Kenan, 
whom one can not omit from one's acquaintanceship without serious loss. 
Professor Guerard analyzes the contributions of all these, and of many 
smaller men, to the thought of their time, not only with absolute fairness, 
but with a breadth of sympathy and a fulness of knowledge no less praise- 
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worthy than rare. The book deserves to be widely read by students of both 
literature and philosophy ; any young man gifted with intellectual curiosity 
should be grateful for the opportunity to find out what names like Veuil- 
lot, Montalembert, Guizot, Quinet, Leconte de Lisle, and Alfred de Vigny 
really stand for. And Professor Guerard has not achieved impartiality at 
the price of a colorless moderation ; he has his own views, and is not afraid 
to express them trenchantly enough. His judgment of Taine, for example, 
will appear to some unduly severe : 

" An appearance of unanswerable logic, a display of minute facts, an 
imperious style, and above all the ardor of evident sincerity, gave out- 
ward unity to a complex and contradictory system. His example strength- 
ened that which is more dangerous than ignorance, and even than frivolity 
— pseudo-science. Clear, honest thinking in the good old French way, 
modest, cautious, painstaking research of the modern kind, suffered equally 
from the success of this pessimistic poet, earnestly masquerading as a 
logician and a scientist. His intellect was a powerful and delicate instru- 
ment which, through some original vice, was untrue: perhaps the harsh 
word of a political opponent was none too harsh ; ' Taine est un esprit 
faux.' Always stimulating, always unreliable and dangerous, he has been 
unduly praised as an intellectual and spiritual leader; whilst his fame as 
an artist is firmly established, and will probably grow brighter when his 
scientific claims are dismissed and forgotten." 

It will be seen from the above that Professor Guerard writes English 
uncommonly well ; indeed, a careful perusal reveals only one or two slips, 1 
easily pardonable in a writer whose mother language is French. His elo- 
quence carries one through occasional eddies and shallows of thought 
which might perhaps have been better disregarded. Maret's attempt to 
liberalize the Church, he says, is " deeply forgotten," and it is a question 
whether it was worth while to recall it, even in a survey so comprehensive 
as this. Professor Guerard never ceases to be intellectually alert and 
therefore stimulating, but he is naturally at his best in dealing with people 
and movements that have really counted. By the side of his judgment of 
Taine it is perhaps only fair to put his more favorable estimate of Renan : 

" They call him frivolous : but for fifty years he devoted his strength to 
minute and patient research, and died in harness, leaving forty scholarly 
volumes behind him. They call him elusive and shifty : but he never varied 
in his main course, and, when he presented alternative hypotheses, he did 
so out of broad-mindedness and candor. They call him pliant, effeminate, a 
moral weakling : but he went boldly through a spiritual ordeal from which 
most men of the rugged and strenuous type would shrink and seek refuge 
in dogmatism or compromise. They call him selfish and a Hedonist, 
whilst he preached and practised absolute renunciation to whatever was not 
the ideal. They rebuke him for his smiling benevolence, as if cheerfulness 
was not the supreme grace of the strong, and indulgence the privilege of 
the pure." 

Professor Guerard makes a good point in support of this view in a f oot- 

i ' ' Which ' ' for ' ' who, ' ' for instance, in the middle of page 49. 
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note in which he draws attention to the fact that the two most famous 
disciples of Renan, Jules Lemaitre and Anatole France, did not fail to act 
with decision and energy in the Dreyfus crisis, although they took opposite 
sides. His personal recollections of that mighty controversy are interest- 
ing in themselves, and are used to bring home an important truth : 

" Humanitarianism survives to the present day, as a faith, a hope, a 
discipline. It was an essential part of the religion of the great Romanti- 
cists, Hugo, Lamartine, George Sand; it remains the spiritual backbone 
of France. A dozen years ago, when a great moral issue was placed before 
the country, when the Catholics seemed to think only of material order, 
conservation, and safety, it was in the name of Humanitarianism that 
Zola led his great crusade for truth and justice. It was our privilege to 
attend many tumultous meetings in those days; with quiet courage the 
speakers — scholars, scientists, ministers, anarchists, for all were welcome 
to their share of honor and danger — were facing obloquy, ostracism, and 
even death; no elaborate High Mass in an ancient cathedral, no revivalist 
meeting of the most successful evangelist, has ever given us a deeper feel- 
ing of what religion should be." 

Professor Guerard amply redeems the period he has chosen for study 
from the reproach of spiritual indifference too lightly urged against it 
and against nineteenth-century France in general by people who do not 
know what they are talking about. His remark that " France in the six- 
ties, materialistic as it seemed, discussed religion with an intensity, an 
earnestness, which contrasts curiously with the good-humored indifference 
of the British and American public at the present day might be extended 
with perfect truth to France before and since. Professor Guerard has de- 
served well of his country in this faithful and loving study ; and he would 
add to the obligations under which he has laid American and English 
readers if he were to add a companion volume on " French Prophets of 
To-day," for which the material is no less rich, and for which he is abun- 
dantly qualified. 

j. w. ccni/iffe. 
Columbia University. 

Heredity and Memory. James Ward. Henry Sedgwick Memorial lecture 
at Newnham College. Cambridge University Press. 1912. Pp. 56. 

Professor Ward finds the starting-point of his discussion in the directed 
activities of our conscious life. This affords an interpretative principle 
which, on the ground of continuity, is extended to include all living proc- 
esses. To the objection of the mechanist that continuity may be read in 
either direction he replies that an explanatory concept must be derived 
from eases where it is typically manifested. 

The characteristic features which the problem presents are individuali- 
zation and progress. The latter comprises both inheritance of the achieve- 
ments of our predecessors and the attainment of expertness through ex- 
perience. " Just as later generations inherit from earlier generations, so 
later phases of the individual inherit, as it were, from earlier phases." In 



